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ABSTRACT 

Advantages and disadvantages of group discussion as a 
method of instruction are reviewed in this paper and criteria are 
suggested for determining when group discussion is or is not an 
appropriate instructional method. The guidelines provided take into 
consideration the characteristics of the students, the teacher, the 
group as a whole, and the subject matter, as well as time and 
financial resources. Three forms of group discussion are then 
described: (1) the general model, in which the instructor divides the 
class into groups, selects the topic to be studied, provides guidance 
for research, and supervises the actual discussion; (2) the moderator 
model, in which one of the students rather than the instructor acts 
as leader; and (3) the non-moderator model, in which the^e is no 
designated leader, but a student is selected as a recorder. 
Recommendations for the introduction, presentation, and summary 
sections of the discussion are included for each model. Nineteen 
references are provided as well as a list of other publications in 
this series of working papers. (MES) 
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Abfitract 



This paper outlines group discussion as a method of 
instruction and prescribes how it can be used effectively. The 
advantages and disadvantage? of the group discussion method of 
instruction are identified and these are used to make 
recommendations as to when to use and when not to use this 
approach. 

A criterion for use of the group discussion method is 
established and the four main types of group discussion are 
presented as the general model, the student-centered model, the 
moderator model and the non-moderator model. Each type is 
outlined in a simple format giving the introduction, the 
presentation and the conclusion. Used properly, it has been 
found to be a very efficient method for particular situations and 
conditions which have been identified in the paper. 
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DoughS! Tarl %rZ^T^f Development Procedure (Reigeluth, 

the Interservice Procldo« fS, ?2L " ' supplement in 

(IPISD) . It p«s«ibea Mon!^ofn""''^°"'^ ^y"'"* Development 

audience. " of receiver or 

instr^liin'^Jn^Sn"!! mr.n1"J'Jf 3^%'??.^^' 
day after he learned to talk rri.m J invented the 

nay be said to be th. oiSfiJ'. °" 'he other hand 

foi once he leaded to IVn".?! "nown to nan, 

to by others an5 Jh..= jrf ' ?*" *'»''ed to talk to and be talked 

has been "ouSS longer thS;^fi?\^r Jr""^"'- discussion 
it is not used as S2ch as"oS"o' thS^fi/""" °* instruction, 

t^^llt^^lltifthl in^Vs?- -"""^'^^^^^^^^^^^ 
partlcipanll'pJSleSSJ? Wth"SUSJ^JJJ?linls"f °^ 

for -S?nt^«S?e%':S tealh?ng"?*?h?oJ ?f "5 '^""^ """"l-'' 
discussions concern the edSc«;„„r?'?"?'"^''""' P"ctical 

individuals r?JS?l"n3;!p'«??r«t"?iritT^" °' 

instrS«??nf*1?|^?ry"SnS!,!.S'95JV ««?"lve method of 
refi^ct-iJl luitt*^ ^ conducted, discussions may elicit 

^nflTzHI a1d'?lfSJ%V^^^^^ 

"^at'Ss^-^^xlJ-S^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ " 

personal meaning and oriSiJalitv wMok J° development of 

more common lectu?2-t?J; o? iistrSSt^Sn Possible under the 

ti»e-^(WiU?aJ5r\^9lf)*«?H'* economic use of classroom -speaking 
m the li„;JSg'pJo?eL It cJSi?^*^ *H «t"<3ents to participate 
atmosphere ?i?^n?n?ng: * ^^"^^^ """^ stimulating"^ 
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As the saying goesr there's two sides to every coin. So is 
there, for anything which has a use, disadvantages as well as 
advantages. One of the most obvious disadvantages of group 
discussion is that because it is a dynamic interaction between an 
instructor and students, class activities seldom progress in the 
order pl^.nned. Also, because of the unpredictability of a 
discussion, teachers risk the possibilities that the exchange may 
wander into itrrelevant domains, areas outside the field of study 
or worst of all, go so far out of control that essential material 
is not covered and objectives are not reached. It is therefore 
imperative that it is planned and implemented very carefully 
(Yelon and Cooper, 1984). 

There is also the fact that group discussion as a method of 
instruction, is very expensive and requires a lot of preparation 
on the part of the instructor or teacher. Another possible 
disadvantage is the fact that group discussion could be dominated 
usually by the group's leader or chairman if not properly 
organized. It also may sometimes degenerate into chaos if not 
properly handled. 

Finally, discussions are hard to conduct and hard to learn 
how to conduct. The skills of questioning needed in conducting 
discussion are complex and a high level of organizing ability is 
required for an effective use of the group discussion method. 
Also the group ^as to be homogeneous in verbal and/or analytical 
skills (Kennedy, 1982; Goldschmid and Goldschroid, 1976; D'Arcy, 
1980). 

Critpria for ilsfi 

Each of the eight modes of instruction has its own special 
area of usefulness or application. In prescribing the group 
discussion method as the method of choice for any particular 
instance, it should be noted that it requires special management 
guidelines and the setting up of some ground rules. The 
participation of the students implies automatic practice and 
therefore better chances of listener reception and retention. 

The group discussion method is ideal for certain types of 
material to be taught and for certain situations? but as can be 
expected, it is also unsuitable for other situations or 
occasions. Some of the appropriate situations are outline^l 
below: 

Uhfin thSi SIfiilp 1m homogeneous - Group selection is a 
critical activity in using the group discussion method of 
instruction. The method is most effective when used for 
small groups who share certain characteristics, such as a 
common level of verbal and/or analytical skills or when the 
group agrees on general terms used within the discipline in 
which discussion is encouraged. (Kennedy, 1982) 
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^^Z^*.^ \^ ^ ^nt^r:fiBt - in a subject or 

l^r*.??''®!!*'^ ^^""^ °^ * particular subject 

fSi^ ^^^^^ knowledge is fragmented or of some 
specific aspect. In this case they could be bored by a 

i®^*'"^^ Instead the teacher may direct them to some 
S«f J^2l5 readings after which the discussion method could be 

«!f^^?*'^''^^y icJentification and retention of 

wlJh fiJ Jl^'i^^l ^^"''^ '^^'^ students are already familiar 
inSnr! fn^y °^ i^' discussion will 

J^rn !ni ^''""f^ research and participation which will in 
turn ensure maximum retention and meaningful understanding. 

aifiillfidfi - Most effective methods of InstructionlikT^^ 

inirS;^^"c.^"^^"^^^^" expensive both to acquire and 
to operate, since money is always a problem for most 

fo?^Df??,'c.n«J^f??.?."^''"^"y ^° ^'^stly methods 

bJ nS JL^^J"^*'^^?^' «""P discussion is 

belM thP ch^^nJ^f^P•f^"°^^?^^"«^"^^^°" decture method 
Deing the cheapest), it is definitely one of the 

^xnZnSi^nir"^^''^ methods, especially if it ic handled by an 
experienced group leader. 

1^ jamfilllaj: acfia ql smes^ - often when a topic or 
subject is new, there is a shortage of teachers wif > 
S??n^J?« •«n?yledge to teach by the lecture method. In that 
?n' i- i° advisable to adopt the discussion 

''^'■''^ students are guided to research the subject 
so^'^^es and then brought together in small 
groups to discuss the topic or subject and arrive at some 
consensus (Gall & Gall, 1976) . ai^tive at some 

Hhfin fituqftnt . fl ais jaatuxfi And hishl^i £^if- motivaf,*>H - For 
JSf?r°^in''^ students who can be easily guided to conduct 
^J^fL?^ research effectively, it is sometimes more 
J^SihTf iJ^ the group discussion approach which will 

D?SciL teaching/learning 
iSnSvItlon! ""^^ ^^^^"^ creativity and 

Mhfin i nform a tion £iians£fi rapidly fregiiAntiy - m 
situations where information changes rapidly and has to 
regularly updated, it is quite ef fectivfto have s?udents 
search various aournals for current material on a particular 
topic and then use the group discussion method to extract 

lictSri^!:Jn?HT''^"^i°?^ °^ the group. The 

iffi ^" «"ch « situation but the group 

«;SSn?«i°".:"'^**°^ f^^®'*^ People to be involved in the 

scanning of journals and therefore access to more sources. 
This is active processing of information. 

Situations where information iTS developed fSoifh for 
text booKs to be written, it ia often the ^actice for 
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articles from journals to be used as source material. In 
such cases, the group discussion method is a very effective 
way of getting maximum scanning of journals and the 
extraction of relevant articles on the subject. Again, the 
lecture method could be used for this situation but the 
group discussion method generates participation by more 
people. 

Hllfin IfiXlS tfiXD retention ±a. necessary - When long term 
retention is necessary, then it is important for the student 
to have sufficient opportunity for practice and immediate 
feedback. In such cases, methods such as the lecture are 
not very useful. The group discussion method could prove 
useful in such situations since the participation of the 
students in processing the assigned or prerequsite readings 
and discussing the main points tends to create better 
retention in the students. 

kilfin ACtiXfi li atfinet : partlcipaf inn reauli-ed ^ One Of the 
benefits of the group discussion method is the fact that it 
forces active individual participation and enhances 
reflective thinking and individual development when done 
properly. When individual/listener participation is 
therefore important, then this is one of the most effective 
methods of instruction. 

Hhfin li steners ais ibfixe ASCfiiaafi in Intellit^ence - as the 
general level of education of the audience increases, the 
use of the group discussion method becomes even more 
appropriate and effective. This is because the student's 
attitude towards the traditional teacher-student 
relationship tends to be hostile. The student at this 
stage, wants to be able to use his creativity in the 
learning process. The student wants to show his knowledge 
(Gall & Gall, 1976) . 

There are also specific instances and conditions under which 
the group discussion method should not be used as a method of 
instruction. The literature indicates several such situations 
among which are the following: 

Hhfin iOlfiXfi Ifi A hla. difference In ba ckground and jjgyfa 
fl£ intelllgpnrp oL JOlfi atudents - when there is a large 
difference in certain characteristics of the group members 
such as a large variation in the levels of verbal and/or 
analytical skills of the individual students, then the group 
discussion method should not be used because there's bound 
to be domination by those with higher verbal and analytical 
skills. 

Mhfin there !& SI^XX Xittle JJjbs - The discussion method of 
instruction requires vast amounts of time both on the part 
of the instructor and on the part of the students. The 
teacher needs a lot of time for planning and organizing it 
^ while the students need a lot of time to read preparatory 
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material and research tha particular topic or subject to be 
taught. If, therefore, time is limited then this approach 
should not be used. Instead, the lecture method would be » 
better approach. 

Hhfin fiubifict natter 1& highly abatuu^ ql £mBl£3L - 
sometimes th* subject matter is abstract or very complex and 
needs very careful research and handling. In such cases, 
group discussion may not be the best way to go about it. 

Hbfin tbfi flIfiUfi Ifi not hemo9<.ni>nnB - This situation is 
Similar to that of difference in levels of intelligence. In 
each case, the group discussion approach is not the 
.appropriate method of instruction to use. This is because 
the more intellic/ent or knowledgeable learners tend to 
dominate the discussion. 

Vhsn there Aie insufficient resources - as h£.s already been 
mentioned, the group discussion method is certainly not the 
cheapest method of instruction in terms of time, as well as 
-ttoney for preparation. A lot of organizing and preparation 
of the students as well as the format and the materials to 
be used are required. These tend to make the method a 
little more expensive than other methods, when there are 
insufficient resources therefore, group discussion is 
certainly not the best method of instruction to use. 

Preparatory sifipa Necessary Isil EfferHw Ufi^ Qxsois Discussion 

order to use the group-discunsion method as an effective 
method of instruction, there are some preparatory steps that need 
to be taken. These are mainly decision-making steps concerning 
the group size, group membership, meeting schedules, discussion 
topics and starting of group sessions. 

To ensure that each member or student gets enough time and 
opportunity to .nake his/her contribution, it is important that 
the group size is chosen such that the number of students is 
neither too large (which could cause excessive limitation on 
time) nor too small. As a rule of thumb or quick and dirty rule, 
a group size of 6 or 8 members is ideal (Reigeluth, Doughty, 
Sari, Powell, Frey & Sweeney, 1982). students with similar 
backgrounds should be placed together - this has been elaborated 
upon under Criteria for Use. 

The schedule of meeting times should also be determined 
beforehand, in general, groups should meet for 1 or 2 hour 
sessions. If it is necessary to spend more time for the 
discussions, then sessions of 1 hour or 1 1/2 hours with short 
breaks (15 minutes) in-between should be used. 

There are also a few other important steps to be taken care 
of before the group sessions begin. The first is the assignment 
Of readings or other appropriate activity to be undertaken by 
sroup members. If atudent-a ace unfamiliar with each other, have 



an ice-breaker session. 

«r/..,«i^ *^f° inportant, at this stage, to set the neceasarv 
prHem"'*" i«<'l"^ing goals and objectives al well aS' the ^ 

THE GROUP DISCUSSION MEiHOD 

u^mA JS® 9'^o|]P, discussion has been likened to the T-Group model 
S??^nS^„£!rS°^**«^^^* conference or -buzz g?S?p- 

«Sb H?;jlo? <^o»»«nication specialists. Bridges (1979) defines 
fS?wLd »«rrJK: organisation of individuals for putUn? 

^5f" ^5? "P°n « subject, the 

di«i?e?f^<S;i"2/^?^"*^ ^ responsive to the 

develSSiSa^ipfJ tirZ^^A ^5'*'"^ ^^^^ the intention 5? 
!:S??e?^iSLJ'd'i's%!;2e'?oSf''' ""^"«^«"<^i"9 and/or judgment on the 

Aiff f*^*^^ ' ^576) distinguishes between four 

oiffcJfSL*'^'^! ^^ discussion based In the inI^?SI?i5nSJ 
SJsISmIoS' SJjjfT'^i''" ""'•'^y discussion, issue-SJlented 
discSSsJoS; "^JfL^*''!^^^"?"^ discussion and problem-solving 
aDSrSSJ}S?f%J^^" categorization, though more popular, is Sot 
dl?5p?fif u"*^ purposes (Dillon, 1984) . pSr the purposes of 
ci^faJr?^i*^i'^*^^**^''^^2 S^«" differences however, we Say 
6?JdpnJ JfnJ*"^ ?^ discussions as the general model; the 

student-centered model, the moderator model and the non-ioSeJator 

Th& General Modf>T 

wh<oh''l?K ^c^" Of group discussion is the general tvce in 

SeieSts thi^Jnnfi instructor divides the class in?o"Joup?? 
Se ?ese«ch ?Sio ^;^^fS^2r^ S^J^ Btu6ie6, provides guidance for 
dUcSISISJ'Sf '?Se SSp??!"' supervises the actual 

o,™^"*.?®"®"^*^' discussion should be preceded by thorouah 

?Sis"Sou?S tScJSL^J' and^'Le sJSSlSt. 

K?i. ™^d include three important parts: the introduction i-ht> 
body and a summary and conclusion (Yelon & Coope?, JSSJ) I ' 

topic or subject .nd . b.ck,tound .„d context lor qSe^iSi^iS be 
«nd g«era?J'?««i« fS^Hif "iS attention of the audience 

in^E ? ??^«"""' oJ'thTin uHJSs^ ss-inj-reJ^tf 

the individual', .ituation and why the groJp^dJs^^iSn SethSd 
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^?tJst^*n? till tf'v^jiivjr'j'xt. ""'rf • " '^"i^* 

Soina to be iBDOrtSJt 5X£!f * *"»> participation is 

and £ocu. fh- ri^j •. 'e"»ark8 could further serve to gain 

ideal"" faSL tf ST'H f »"«2"on they present the |ln«al 

sho"d"hM to dfuJS-H^?''?""' » ""^^ audiince 

toeiJuJS^::,e^1S^J%-3^r?lvl?^Mca'SSi:^^ 



giesflntflrian 



the JlLrll 5° ^'^^y discussions, and spell out 

studen? discussions should follow, lach 

iS"?hS%fS^l" fst'pSSsibirteris fSr?V''^ cont'r'iSutions 
discussiona or^;*fS f: ^a*^®*^"® elaborate on them as the 

™^8"?fufSSJI',L"i|J?Slhf°iJ7"lfr"" 

approm.^lfj^fLSl'.J"?''*'' «"ail reacting 

or fil^l ttll^ll ItV^'iV contributions and as the last 

procedure, the teacheJ may c?cle bS^f to the S?!a?if? 
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XntcQrtiirtlon 

The introduction for this type of group discussion follows 
the same pattern as that for the general model with very slight 
modifications. The introductory remarks should provide 

w ^ " particular topic or subject chosen with a 

little background information. The introduction should attempt 
to gain the attention of the audience and generate interest in 
the subject, and specify group sizes and method used for their 
selection. Sometimes group members need to be involved in the 
^! -J ?2 2^ subject matter. If this is the case. 

It Should be so stated and members allowed to select subject or 
topic for discussion (Reigeluth et al., 1983). 

The teacher should then provide guidelines for selection of 
moderators and allow the groups to select their moderators. Once 
this is done, the teacher should then organize a short training 
session for the moderators, providing procedural guidelines for 
conducting sessions, provide suggestions for reading matter and 
other media and also remind moderators not to take control of 
discussions and finally provide goals and objects for the 
groups. 

PreaentaHQp 

In the body of the discussion, otherwise known as the 

presentation, the selected moderator should introduce the topic 

for discussion, set the ground rules for participation and 

encourage every member to participate fully in order to benefit 

from the session. The moderator should define the problem, if 

appropriate, and use his facilitative skills and problem-solving 

fH^?» ^° group without dominating it (Flynn, 

1972) . 

The moderator may kick off the discussion with some remarks 
Of his own on the chosen topic and pose some leading questions 
which will get the discussions started. He may also invite some 
particular members by name, to give their views to start the 
discussion off, providing feedback to their responses, clarifying 
them if they are inaccurate or if the members arc not clear about 
the subject (Thompson, 1974). Inappropriate contributions should 
De politely pointed out without creating negative effect. 

Summary 

The summary of a group discussion with a moderator can be 
handled in two ways. Either the moderator sums up the 
discussions with a run through the various consensus reached or 
he can invite each member of the group to make his or her 
suromative comments after which he can synthesize all of the 
comments into major consensus. 
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var i ations i2£ nen^ral M4£l: 
filfiiUB Dlficusft^Qn Without a Moaerafefty 

„.,^ I?® group discussion without a moderator is also another 
variation which is slightly different from the general model. In 
cms type, even though there is no moderator, usually one of the 
group members is selected as a recorder or secretary to record 
the various consen*ius reached by the group. In such cases 
usually, the natural leadership emerges from the group. 

Introdufit.^ftn 

^'^^I? J**^® model of group iiscussion, the teacher needs to 
ensure that group se ection is done very carefully to consist of 
mature, motivated students capable of organizing their affairs 
^...^SiSeJves. Since the group is really without a de jure leader. 
It is even more important for the teacher to draw clear and 
f ^^^^^^ 'f"!®^ for the group. Procedural guidelines 
f2«?i * ^cY®" ^" unambiguous terms. Introduction of the 

topic or subject for discussion together with some leading 
questions is usually a good appio^ch in such cases. 

The group then is encouraged to select a recorder or 
secretary who will keep a record of the main points or 
contributions and the consensus arrived at if any. 

Presentfiflffn 

The presentation for the group discussion without a 
moderator is different froir that with a moderator. In this case, 

- more effective for the group to agree to go round 

iLJ P^f^^f^ia"^ ©"^der to hear the views and/or comments of each 
member in turn with regard to each particular issue. Once a 

reached on particular issue or viewpoint, it is 
noted down by the recorder or secretary. 

Summary 

Once the topic or subject has been thoroughly discussed by 
tne group, the group may agree to go a final round for each 
member to present his or her concluding remarks or comments. The 
recorder then recipitulates for the entire group the major points 
noted down and the various consensus arrived at. These are oiven 
a final review by the group and then presented as the report 'for 
the grov<p« ^ 

Conclusion 

Group discussion is one of the methods of instruction which 
actively involves the learner in the process, it certainly has 
several advantages, notable among which are the fact that it 
increases internalization and retention of information, usually 
F.ovides cohesiveness of members in r,> group (except for hiahlv 
controversial to: ics) , increases the rati of learning and ^ 
retention, reduces the fear of failure, and provides 
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educationally effective training in interpersonal relations 
(Flynn, 1972) • It also encourages cooperation, com' unity and 
participative decision-making (Flynn, 1972)* However, it must be 
noted that group discussion is very time-consuming especially if 
the group is very heterogenous* It may not always be necessary 
or feasible 7 but if it can be utilized it is a very exciting and 
stimulating method of instruction to use because it pools 
together the abilities, knowledge and experience of all me«tibers 
of the group, to reach a common goal. 
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VliVRl: 1: Alternative approaches of instruction based on source and 
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